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YOU NEED ACCURATE RECORDS 





At this time of the year the importance of 
keeping accurate and convincing records be- 
comes of primary interest to the writer and 
others connected with writing and selling.a 
person who does this, can save many dollars 
on his tax bill. Because the Federal gov't. 
and most state collectors, in spite of ran- 
cid records some of their offices have been 
building up, are usually fair, if you offer 
reasonable supporting figures to prove your 
declarations. 


Most of us will benefit from keeping that 
simple cash account that everyone tried in- 
effectually to maintain as a child. Each & 
every item on both sides of the book should 
be entered. And there is no better time for 
putting them down than the day they occur— 
it is so easy to overlook them. Even a free 
lance who simply sits at his desk and earns 
a check right "out of his head" has some ex 
pense. Paper, typewriter ribbons, postage & 
many other incidentals. His typewriter rep- 
resents 4 capital outlay that must be replac 
ed at intervals. A reasonable provision out 
of current income for this sad eventuality, 
is allowable if done correctly. A receipt- 
ed repair bill can be deducted as expense. 


If a writer travels to get a story he can 
charge up reasonable expense, especially if 
he can show actual out-of-pocket expense, In 
all cases supporting evidence in the form of 
receipted bills are invaluable. In this res 
pect feature articles and actual assignment 
orders can help even the fiction writer. It 
is difficult to prove that a given trip was 
necessary. But if you wrote a non-fictional 
piece on the side, you have something tang: 
ble that even a non-writing mind can readi- 
ly understand. 


There are some special and peculiar regu- 
lations that you should familiarize yourself 
with. You can't charge up as expense train- 
ing at a university, even when it is in the 
pursyit of professional skills. (A courseat 
a eréative school of writing, for instance.) 
That is too general. But if you go to writ- 
ers' conferences, that is allowable, and in 
the past certain writers have told me their 
local tax offices have permitted them rail- 
way and meal charges connected with such at- 
tendance. again, it is fairly difficult for 
a free lance making only small amounts from 
his writing, to charge up general textbooks 
used to make him a better writer. But if he 
can prove that any given story could not be 
written without reference to and study of a 
specific book, he has got something. aA re- 
ceipted bill for the same will prove a val- 
uable persuader. 


Your tearsheets of stories actually sold, 
can be effective proof that you are a writ- 
er. xeep them in an orderly file, available 


for inspection. and if they have a dateline 
above or beneath them, that proves that you 
were paid for them in the calendar year you 
claim them as resulting in expense to yowa 
good deal has been written about the neces 
ity for a fiction writer to date his notes, 
so that he can spread a large return over a 
period of three years. Not so much practical 
discussion of this principle has been writt- 
en about from the point of view of the non- 
fiction and short story writer, though. 


The lag in payment by an editor can some- 
times work for you. Suppose you are on cash 
basis in your reports. Suppose you sell one 
of your big $500 or $1,000 pieces late inthe 
year, say December. If you have had a swell 
year, it may be to your advantage to prove, 
so the tax collector can actually see it in 
writing, that the check was received in the 
following year, which may not be nearly the 
bonanza the preceding one was. It doesn't ev- 
er hurt your record to be able to show when 
exactly you were paid for a story that does 
not appear in print for perhaps 6 months, a 
year or more after it was paid for. Accep- 
tances count for nothing with the collector 
of internal revenue. It is only the checks. 
and it may save you some money too,to spread 
your sales and resales of any given story. 


A day-book thet shows exactly what you're 
working on, where you did this work or what 
expense you were under, and what receipts & 
exactly what they were for, can be immense- 
ly valuable to you, if you seek to prove an 
important detail in your tax "story" to men 
not skilled in the ways of writing and sell- 
ing. Correspondence from your agent should, 
naturally, be preserved as authenticating & 
supporting evidence. 


That brings up another thing. The general 
work you do with a critic, particulerly the 
"critic-agent" type of agent, is very diffi- 
cult to set down as legitimate expense. But 
of course a 10% commission is deductible ex 
pense. But here is another angle on critics 
Suppose you consult CS, for example, about 
a story that "bounced™ and was rejected. It 
later sold after we had advised you regard- 
ing it. Here is a specific, practical exam- 
ple of business expense that would readilybe 
recognized by income tax officials. If your 
income is in the sizable tax brackets, that 
kind of explainable expense could be useful 
to you, because it could help you to set up 
other less tangible offsets. Where, for in- 
stance, we or some other critic msy have ad- 
vised you so successfully that a sale was e 
chieved the first time out. 


There are many federal taxes, which if at- 
tached to legitimate business expense can be 
deducted legally. Railroad ticket taxes, tele 
phone and telegraph taxes, gasoline taxes or 
taxes on merchandise and equipment used for 
business purposes. It's wise to know then. 
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WE NEED SIMPLE HONESTY IN 1952! 





The solution to America's two major prob- 


lems is simple honesty. 
work and loyelty from our public officials, 
we will get it. If we refuse to deal with a 
nation whose word is worthless, it will mend 
its ways. The crooked, self-seeking traitors 
in our government cannot face or stand upbe 
fore an sroused public storm of moral indig- 
nation. The Soviet dictators have uniformly 
backec down when faced by a united world of 
free men, They recognize that spiritual and 
moral coursge based upon full understanding 
of the difference betveen simple goodness & 
outrageous evil, can always defest them For 
they live in constant dreud of their own peo- 
ple. 


If we demand honest 


The kind of power which is in evidence in 
both Washington and the Kremlin today, con- 
tains the seed of its own defeat. It offers 
the greatest proof that morel law and order 
are essential to continued physical life in 
a world of harsh realities. The brief Hit- 
ler reign, like that of Napoleon, collapsed 
not so much from attack without as from in- 
ner rottenness. The moment the seed of cupid- 
ity, corruption, mistrust anc fear is plant- 
ed, the cancer begins to grow. The end thus 
is in sight because deterioration increases 
with ever increasing rapidity. No one, fron 
the top down, is safe and life becomes intol- 
erable for too many people. That an explod- 
ing eruption (revolution) will take placee- 
ventually, is as certain as history itself, 


which teaches the age-old law of relations; 
which records the defeat and crushing morti- 
fication of every small dictator lusting for 
power. 


Stalin has the searing, living memory with 
in his own lifetime of the Russian revolt a- 
gainst the unbearable cruelty of the Tsars. 
He knows in his heart what he is eventuelly 
in for. The final hours of Hitler &@ hMussoli- 
ni are a sign. a death from natural causes; 
that would be e blessed and mockingly iron- 
ical escape for him from the noose of fate. 
and our own mink-loving politicians insolent 
by reason of a too long period in power, may 
well recall the fate of Marie antoinette, It 
is not wise to assure taxpayers too long that 
there is no ceiling on taxes or bottom to a4 
taxpayers purse. 


Our national weskness lies in an unwilling 
ness to face moral issues squarely. Wealth 
has come too easily. There was always more. 
In the same way, despite our churches & our 
ever generous and impulsive responses to the 
chellenge cf neighbors or other peoples ex- 
periencing need, we have been too easy-going, 
ve have passed laws, then Lived up only to the 
letter of them. we have written notes toof- 
fending nations in preference to taking di- 
rect action. We are acutely aware, or so we 
believe, of the differences between good and 
evil, between right and wrong. But it takes 
national emergency or 4 "black sox" scandal 
to goad us to stop evsding and to face some 
issue squarely. 


Yet thet is the only way we will worm our 
way out of our present troubles. weve known 
for years that politics tas a dirty, stink- 
ing business. But we've done nothing aboutit 
we've xnown for nearly 5 years that the So- 
viets were a deceitful, double-crossing al- 
ly, but we've done nothing sbout it. we've 
known for years that war is a disease. But 
we've done nothing concrete about driving it 
from the eerth. 


We can have peace and a world free ofend- 
less starvation, poverty anc tensions, if ve 
are willing to face up to the question, and 
stop evading the issues. we can builda free 
world, if we think through the problems and 
take positive, constructive action. We can 
erase poverty end debt, if we face the "is- 
sues" squarely, put our own house in order, 
and demand that other free peoples do like- 
wise. Communism dces not flourish where men 
with full stomachs ere actively and creative 
ly in pursuit of freedom, fellowship, & the 
good life. Few persons are interested in cor 
ruption, gambling, drugs where the freedon, 
the greatest freedom, to live adventurously 
and creatively is freely open to all. In no 
previous ege has any large body of men ever 
given the human race the opportunity to ap- 
preciate that fact. We americans have an op- 
portunity to do just that. But to do it, we 
have gottorecover our sense of moral values, 
our willingness to face issues squarely. A 
writer should be able to unuerstana that! 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GCCD PCETRY 





By Elva Ray Harris 





SOME THOUGHTS ON CRITICIZING 





Since the Workshops 
many subscribers have 
their comments on the 


have started in REWRITE 
written in to say that 
work of other writers 
helps them to clarify their own problems. It 
is strange that while one is apt profession- 
ally to be either a writer or critic, the bus 
iness of creating and criticizing goes hand 
in hand, if one expects to turn out a real- 
ly good job of writing. Cne must develop both 
the creative and the analytical qualities of 
his mind. And practice them—separately. In 
any given piece of work first the "creative 
mind” must work. Later one must be able, of 
course, to look objectively at his own work 
and see it as others do. See the flaws in it. 
Then the creative part of the mind can take 
over again and revise. For one must be cre- 
ative in order to revise. Some of the hard- 
est anc most necessary work comes in creat- 
ively reconstructing. 


The principles of analyzing, naturally, fot 
low closely the principles of good writing. 
The analyzing is a kind of testing of a po- 
em. When looking objectively at our own ms. 
we ass ourselves whether we have accomplisi- 
ed the purpose we had in mind. If we haven't 
the next question is why have we not? Is it 
because we haven't adhered to the principles 
of good writing? Or is it because we haven't 
deliberately broken some rule »becsuse artis 
tically it served our purpose better todos? 


When we analyze the work 
not so simple, although it is fer easier to 
see what is wrong—to view another's poem ob- 
jectively. after all, it's not our fair-hair 
ed child. 


of others, it is 


Cur first task is to determine what an ar 
thor is trying to do. This is where its ham 
because we know so easily what is the obvi- 
ous purpose of the poem we write ourselves. 
But it is not so easy to pry into another's 
mind. The second task: has she done it? and 
the third: was her purpose worthwhile? Itwas 
my eighth grace Mmeglish teacher, | think, whe 
instilled in me those three tests. 


y , 
in ne 


Workshop we're mostly concermed now 
with the 


second question. That is if she hasn't 
achieved her purpose, where has she failed? 
And more particularly, whst can she do about 
a@ practical revision in order to succeed? 


Bill asks these same three questions roll- 
ed into one, when he says: "Is it good inits 
kind?" That means whether it's your meat or 
not, is it good as a specimen of its type? 


This question rules out as poor criticism 
objections to technical details with disap- 
proval from a particulser editor, unless the 
poem is aimed at that editor. Cr unless the 
commentator clearly calls attention to this 


fact of the objection being a localized one. 


We should not try to fit all poems into the 
same narrow groove. We must not strip a po- 
em of its individuality. 3ut we must seek to 
make it a good poem within its own category. 
That is what is so difficult in criticizing 
poetry. Poetry is an intungible. You cannot 
just point e finger as you could at a dress 
and then say: "Your stitches are too largein 
this seam". 


You have to be able to say: 
be my type of poetry, dut 
ly what you are trying to 
ly have done a good job". 
accomplished your purpose 


"This may not 
I recognize clea 
do, and you real- 
Or, "You have not 
and this is why". 


The thoughtfui person does not memorize a 
Tule book and then point a finger at each & 
every violetion as a matter of course. In- 
stead, having a complete knowledge of rules 
he asxs himself which of them applies in this 
case. He reads the poem first of all for any 
pleasure he may derive from it. If he fails 
to get the pleasure, he looks for the reason 
why. Is it beoause the author hasnt kept to 
the principles of good writing? If so, which 
rule has she broken in this case? 


It is perfectiy possible to write a poem, 
you know, in which there are no violations, 
snd yet it turns out to be a dud. That's the 
danger of being too dogmatic in analyzingan 
other person's poem it is 3 good idea then, 
to ask yourself the question: "Will my sug- 
gestion really improve the poem as a whole?" 


an example of where unthinking criticism, 
for instance, is not good is in the matter, 
let's say, of trite words and phrases. As a 
general rule, of course, it is better to a- 
void them. But in certsin cases they may be 
very effective. In the field of humor trite 
phrases, with all the overtones ready made, 
ean often punch home the authcrspoint. and 
in the less extreme instances it can be use- 
ful. If it is the inevitable word to fill a 
special hole, the chsences are that its cli- 
che quality will not be noticed. There are 
times when a more original phrase might call 
attention to itself unduly or clog the flow 
of meaning, thereby throwing more emphasis, 
perhaps, on that part of the line than actu- 
ally the rhythm pattern can rightly stand.. 
In such cases, it would be wrong to begin by 
quoting the rule book without thinking care 
fully through the whole set-up. 


worxshop critics can help a poet equallyes 
much by pointing out the good as by rubbing 
in the bad. I am always glad to receive one 
of those comments that says: "This isa good 
poem"—and then goes on to state why. But I 
don't believe s person has earned the right 
to submit a poem of his own, if he merelyin 
a line or two writes; "I see nothing wrong. 
I like the poem used this month. It is col- 
orful and poetic." If the poet knows exactly 
what makes her poem good, she can go On ani 
write another good one. 3ut suppose she has 
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happened to write a good one without knowing 
why. Then the above comment does no more than 
give a lift to her vanity. That is helpful, 
of course; but we can be even more helpful, 
if we add a thoughtful reason for the poents 
effectiveness. 


The art of good criticism comes, as it u- 
sually dces in other arts, /with practice. As 
you criticize, you develop your power to o- 
serve and correlate and fitally to evaluate. 
In this Workshop your criticisms will grate 
fully be received if you give the best that 
you can at the time, and give it in the spir- 
it of sincerely tryitig to help the other po- 
ets who contribute. and if you add to that a 
sympathetic understanding of the problem of 
taking criticism, you will phrase your com- 
ments in such a way as to help the recipient 
to put aside all personal feeling, and look 
at his work objectively. 


CNE WaY TO SELL a POEM! 





A subscriber writes in to tell us of anin- 
teresting experience she has had with a po- 
em over a period of several years. First of 
all, it was accepted without pay, to be read 
on a radio program. The author allowed it to 
be read. Because of that reading, it was se 
lected for inclusion in an anthology—not a 
vanity anthology. again, without pay. Years 
later, it was chosen from that adult anthol- 
ogy to be included in a children's publica- 
tion. The author's permission was sought, no 
mention of pay being made. 


The poet by this time began to think that 
‘s 


liked the poem perhsps she 
reward for having writteit! 
or payment and received a fair 
All of which goes to show that it some 
S pays to give away a poem once, or even 
e. Then perhaps you can sell it once or 
twice. 


if so many p l 
should get OL 
So she asked 

sum. 
time 
twic 


even 


It is also curious to note that what this 
author and the first two editors considered 
adult stuff was thought of as juvenile read- 
ing matter by the third. Some poems are uni- 
versal enough to be able to cross that Line 
and be successful on both sides. almost all 
of us can think of individual preferences to 
serve as specific examples. 


IT WON'T ALWAYS BE WINTER 





Now is the time for writers to start mak- 
ing plans for their summer's work and play. 
a free lance writer is a fertunate individ- 
ual in that he can combine a vacation & the 
job of gathering materiel. Nor is it always 
laborious research. Idling on a wharf, lis- 
tening to fishermen gossiping as they "mend 
nets" or prepare bait, is one of the pleas- 
antest ways of "working" thst I know. Writ- 
ers who can listen well, have one accompliah 
ment that will always serve them well. 


It cannot be repeated too often that your 
subconscious is a well or pitcher that must 


NEWS AT WCS HCUSB 





We at WCS House thank 4ll those who reme- 
bered us at Christmas. This is being writt- 
en a few days before Christmas, but already 
many cards, friendly letters and other evi- 
dences of friendship have been coming in to 
our house. We ere very greteful for the men 
ories they will afford us in the days ahead, 
It is good to know thet one has friends all 
over this world. It is nice to get a glimpse 
now and then of the lives these friends are 
living wherever they are. 


REWRITE will be late, I om afraid, in gett 
ing to you, and if its appearence is not as 
good or as readable as usual, set it dow to 
an inferior ribbon with which wewere plagued 
this past month. In our experience the rib- 
bons you are paying more for are not stand- 
ing up anywhere near as long or doing near- 
ly as good a job from the start. 


as far as we are concerned, this was just 
another month like Cetobsr. Billy was sick, 
for the second time, with a wretched cold & 
reports from his teacher only this morning, 
were thst as many as twelve members of this 
First Grade class have been out at one time 
(there are only 23 students in the section). 
and the pre-winter weather has been "miser- 
able". A generous S-inch snowfall, followed 
by sleet, so that our streets are excellent 
for skating and the skiers are gnashing the 
teeth with angry genashes at the iron-tough, 
"greased pig" texture of the crust that days 
of sub-freezing weather has "confabricated". 
The Communists must surely have completed a 
coup at the Weather Bureau, and a Congress- 
ionel investigating committee is momentari- 
ly expected. 


Meanwhile, our new sunroom, although still 
needing some minor finishing touches is in- 
deed a joy. Having five windows and a "win- 
dowed" door, all facing the sun and distant 
views, it has been warm and snug. 3illy has 
played there and we have eaten noonday meals 
there. Come spring and summer, it should be 
an even greater delight, for apple blossoms 
and, at night, the great red warning signal 
atop our Town water tower can be seen through 
its windows. Not to mention millions of stars 
overhead. 


We hope an increasing number of friends— 
from far and near will stop by for a visit, 
or a conference, as they scurry through New 
England. We are so close to the Center that 
driving directions sre simplicity itself, & 
it is a relatively simple matter for us any 
time to meet trains. 





continually be refilled. You cannot pour, it 
is obvious, from an empty vessel. a writer 
is like a battery that must charge before it 
een discharge. So, plan your life so that a 
continuously even rhythm is maintained When 
you are "resting", see that you fill up the 
pitcher with good, rich material. Your sub- 
conscious will prepare it for use. 
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MORE ABOUT THE FEATURE ARTICLE 





The feature article is one of the easiest 
and pleasantest forms of writing. and in a, 
quiet way it oan be one of the most reward- 
ing. It often brings the beginner small but 
tangible checks while he is learning to be a 
writer. It allows him to give vent to what- 
ever interests him. And over the years itcan 
repay him for his pains with a liberal edu- 
cation, because in writing about e variety of 
subjects he picks up a wide assortment of in- 
formation and at least a smattering of know- 
ledge regarding many people, places, and i- 
deas outside the normal range of his inter- 
ests. 


The feature article does not require that 
technical skill which is demanded bya short 
story. Nor is it as circumscribed and limit- 
ed by the news value of its essential facts 
as is the news story. It is a general survey 
where the news story is an accurate, detailed 
report of an actual happening. It explains 
and fills in the background of the news in- 
stead of flashing the actual facts themselves 
Without actual editorializing, it gives the 
reader an authoritative picture and puts it 
in the proper perspective so that the read- 
er can usually add up the score for himself. 


The feature article takes many forms. It 
does not ever need to be cut and dried. The 
writer has the widest possible latitude for 
organizing and shaping his material. Really 
the only dictum that the reader lays on him 
is that he be entertaining, informative and 
accurate. He may start with an anecdote ora 
declarative sentence, or even a question. A 
writer recently told a group of other writ- 
ers they must always begin with an anecdote, 
end wito an anecdote, and have at least two 
anecdotes sandwiched in between. A profess- 
or of public speaking informed an interview 
er that every good speech ought to have sev- 
en anecdotes or personal references in every 
thousand words. To state dogmatically, like 
that, that that is the only way to write an 
article or speech, is ridiculous. Personal 
references do add to the interest. But the 
most important thing of all is the writer's 
own conception of the importance of his ma- 
terial. 


The formula, if you must call it that, that 
I habitually use, is to see my story in its 
own entity as a whole, with a beginning, mid- 
dle and ending. Often 1 am not too sure re- 
garding the middle. All I know is my begin- 
ning and ending, that I will begin ata cer- 
tain spot and end at another. Almost always 
my snapper at the end grows out of the open- 
ing, thus leaving my reader with a lift and 
a sense of completeness. In between, 1 have 
packed as much development of the material, 
as many facts as 1 have felt that the form! 
have thus set up, will justify and sustain. 


In the old day most news writers and many 
feature writers, too, allowed Rudyard Kip— 
ling's "five horsemen" (Who?, What? Wieoa? 


When?, and How? or Why?) to write their sto- 
ry for them. They simply started with their 
most dramatic fact or anecdote and permitt- 
ei the piece to run down. This allowed an ed- 
itor to cut the story wherever it was conver 
ient. Later, the simple form of starting at 
a climax, then cutting back to the beginning 
and building up to the original climax,with 
some kind of a snapper to tie it off with,de 
veloped. 


But as in the short story, where this kind 
of form with the inevitable flashback, became 
so conventionalized that it was gradually dis 
carded, readers demanded a more natural and 
interesting method. and writers, faced with 
an ever increasing competition from pictor- 
ial layouts, were forced to experiment. The 
result was a much more varied attack. Fea- 
ture articles today are run with and without 
photographs, etchings, black-and-white line 
cuts, colored drawings done in wash or oils 
They also begin with anecdotes, declarative 
statements of fact, challenging opinions of 
importent personalities end carefully devis 
ed suspense calculated to peak the curiosi- 
ty and hold the interest of readers. 


My own favorite method is not so much the 
use of clever or trick forms, but rather the 
adapting to individual stories and special- 
ized circumstances of one unchanging and uni 
versal pattern. Thus,I begin with an opening 
that tries to pique the reader's curiosity, 
or to build suspense by the use of a rever- 
sal, @ play on ideas. For instance, I did an 
article once on the easy, obvious surprise, 
that occurred when a Boston man made a for- 
tune selling ice to the citizens of the West 
Indies. It was "man bites dog" stuff, but I 
knew no reader could resist taking a glance 
behind that lead. 


Once I have the reader's attention, I try 
to hold it by continuing to draw him alongea 
steadily developing trail. I arrange all my 
paragraphs very carefully so that each nov- 
el aspect of my subject will be introduced, 
very strikingly, by a clean-cut transition, 
followed by an incisive topic sentence. The 
reader cannot fail to see that I am direct- 
ing attention to a new phase of the thema I 
succeed in holding his interest by never ex- 
hausting one phase before I take up another. 
He is pleased and his sense of curiosity main- 
teined by the feeling that he is being ied, 
step by step, through the whole house. And 
when through tight writing I give him a lot 
more steps than he normally finds in the ar 
ticles he reads, he is impressed with my doc- 
umentation. This may be no greater than that 
of other writers, but the care with which I 
have plotted my outline and the warmth of my 
own interest and enthusiasm for the subject 
pay off in high dividends. The reader is def- 
initely baited for the snapper at the end. 


I try to give my ending a "lift" by pull- 
ing readers back to the beginning, and then, 
with a quick thrust developing a "surprise” 
twist. Reader feels I know my subject. 
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REPORT ON THE CURRENT WCRKSHOPS 





The response to Workshop No. 7 ("Why I Want 
to Write”) wes very gratifying. an increas- 
ing number of writers are entering material 
and offering sound criticism of the earlier 
mss. published. It is good to see the Work- 
shops thus helping more people. 


My general comment on the mss. submitted, 
for this essay, proved my theory that writ- 
ers generally have not thought through very 
clearly the reasons that prompt them, & mo- 
tivate their writing. Sincerity radiated in 
every ms. But many of the reasons were sin- 
ply personal and occasionally shallow ones. 
The writers had not gone beyond the obvious 
motivation of the moment, the need for mon- 
ey or a chance to express one's self. I be- 
lieve firmly that these folk will be better 
writers, if they reread their mss. and have 
a quiet confessional hour with themselves.. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note the 
overwhelming majority of women writers, who 
take time out to participate in these Worx- 
shops. The men apparently are too busy, and 
possibly just not interested. They would be 
wiser if they mended their ways. 


Cn the other hand, it did my heart good to 
see how many of the contributors did really 
think through their individual problem, and 
in some cases relate it to the universal is- 
sue facing any one starting to write. Hon- 
est self-appraisal showed that latent abil- 
ity was often there, but more or less over- 
looked until some deep experience "forced"s 
person to turn to writing. Then the immedi- 
ate results were usually small, but lasting 
satisfactions kept the writer at the tiller 
until a course began to shape up. The less- 
on seems to be thst none of us achieve that 
goal we seek without Labor anc thought. 


Here is the most interesting essay. But I 
plan to use another in the February issue, I 
think it came very close to winning. Writ- 
ers can gain insight from each of them. So 
a dollar goes to birs. Julia F. Polinski and 
also to Mrs. Nerjorte Tevrolsee Flint. i se- 
lected both of these ms. purely for merit. I 
cannot help feeling part of the pleasure ev- 
en a small reward means to these two women, 
however, I know that writing means a lot to 
both of them. and it required a good deal of 
impartiality to keep this previously acquir 
ed knowledge from influencing my decisions. 
But I think the essays themselves will show 
that I picked interesting and worthwhile mss 








"why do I want to write? 


"Is it for material compensation? I doubt 
it. I've been writing fairly regularly—for 
twenty years, and am not rich yet. 


"Is it ego, wanting to produce something for 
others to see? I certainly have no illusions 
about that, either. Most of it no one would 
want to see. 


"Is it for recreation, then, or to fill i- 


dle moments? Not always. For oftentimes the 
thought expressed on paper is the result of 
serious concentration, and not whatone would 
consider restful relaxation. 


"Is it the spiritual compensation? Yes, I 
think that's it. 


"In every human being is the urge to cre- 
ate. So much frustration could be avoided if 
everyone would only find some tangible way to 
express that intangible Self. 


"Many use painting or sculptoring or mod- 
elling clay as their medium, Others sew and 
some want to write. 


"I can't paint, I can't model. and I sew 
from necessity. On the other hand, putting 
words on paper comes as naturally as others 
would pick up a book and read. 


"If sometimes this means of self-express- 
ion also becomes beneficial materially, then 
so much the better. Meanwhile I still write 
be it good or bad." 


NOTE: remember each of the Workshops com- 
ing up in the next few months will be bett- 
er by reason of an entry from you. And your 
entry must be accompanied by a criticism of 
some ms. that has been published in the po- 
etry or prose Workshops. That is for better 
writing for you as well as the beneficiary. 
So, study the Workshops listed om P. 12 and 
send en entry in. Criticize this essay, too. 


Report on Workshop No. 5. "The Club Meet- 
ing" has received so much good criticisn, I 
hardly feel it needs any more. My comments 
are substantially in agreement with the gen 
eral reaction. The outstanding success I be 
lieve lies in the characterization. The su- 
thor achieves this through Marcia's natural 
and plausible inability to make contact with 
any of the women; real contact. The imageof 
the puppy and, better still, the action—of 
"timidly poking the bell button"—make read- 
ers experience Marcia's frustration. 





I think there is too much introspection & 
comment by the author. "Grateful to be spok 
en to" and other similar phrases could bett 
er have been suggested through action as ex 
cellent as the bell poking. From the beginn 
ing of the actusl tea: "During the meeting” 
—, etc., 1 feel the story loses power rap- 
idly. It's narrative, good narrative, butnot 
dramatic narrative, not a story told through 
action and revealing character in relation- 
ship with other characters. It is "told" in- 
stead of being shown. 


The ending is definitely weak. I don't con- 
sider the "solution" convincing. I don't be 
lieve that Marcia has conquered her weakness 
and will be henceforth able to take care of 
herself. It's a temporary evasion. 


NOTE; Subscribe or Renew Promptly. We are 


gore” our best to keep the price of REWRITE 
own. We may have to Tfaise Se 
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REPORT ON THE NOVEMBER WORKSHOP 





The short short, "The Club Meeting", Emi- 
ly R. Page, came in for a lot of comment. we 
used Murray Hoyts long analysis in the De- 
cember issue. Now here are further comments 
from the large number of writers who joined 
in helpfully. we do not have the space that 
is required to print all of them in entire- 
ty. But we feel the criticisms are so valu- 
able to both Mrs. Page and the other taking 
part in the Workshop, that we are spreading 
them extensively on this page. The comments 
will be forwarded to Mrs. Page. 


Marjorie McClellan Flint complains that it 
is "another o ose dead-end stories, that 
leave both the MC and reader no better off.. 
Mareia solved her problem, but ineffectual- 
ly. I insist that problems should be solved 
through unfoldment of character, giving the 
reader courage & inspiration, perhaps a so- 
lution to his own problem...Marcia, instead 
of thinking so much about the impression she 
was meking, should have considered what she 
could give of herself to the club meeting... 
It seems to me that the 'futile' story isot 
moded. Todey, the attitude is more apt to be 
a constructive one. The futile type is some 
times published, but the best magazines are 
turning more to the strong problem, that is 
powerfully solved." 


A good comment. I don't think I should be 
willing to accept the criticism of Marcia's 
character, however. Stories are not intend- 
ed to homilize, but rather to reveal charac 
ter in action. 


Mary Teylor liked the fitting of the verb 
nstroxe” tS the word "poised". "Had Marcia 
"hurried" she would evidently have been mnn 
ing away from her problem. When she 'strode' 
she acted as if she had it under control." 


Iva oeee. feels that the ending is "too 
abrupt. e MC should gain something for her 
new attitude towards life. Otherwise, though 
she wins a battle within herself, it wouldn't 
be important unless someone else noticed it, 
too.” Mrs. Lennard also suggests that at the 
curd the "important Mrs. McGraw" should off- 
er Marcia a ride home and even talk about a 
chairmanship for Marcia to assume, because, 
strangely, it seems to me, she is "so pois- 
ed and dependable”. That strikes me as sen- 
timental on the part of the author, the Cin- 
derella type of happy ending. 


Julia F. Polinski thought the story was a 
good beginning for a longer story, but didrit 





like it as a story complete in itself. She 
felt that the "story is straightforward and 
decisive right up to the next-to-last para- 
graph. Then, suddenly, it simply peters out, 
not really coming to a climax." 


Helen Betikofer expressed the same idea.. 
"It sets up a problem for the MC but doesn't 
solve it. My main criticism is that Marcia, 
apparently, runs away from her problem. She 





leaves the.club meeting, whereas I think she 
should stay, maybe finding some other woman 
as alone and shy, seemingly, as she. In aid- 
ing the other woman to be at ease, she for- 
gets her own diffidence, and so conquers her 
shyness, since that is her trouble, and the 
point of the story as I understend it. 


"The story, as it is, it sppears to me, is 
without a conclusion. It simply stops. And 
so leaves the reader unsatisfied, wondering 
if Marcia overcomes her shyness, and how. I 
believe something good could be made of the 
story, but Marcia would have to face square 
ly up to her trouble and win with a snapovy, 
suitable snapper at the end.” 


Mrs. William R. Keating thinks Marcie’s so- 
lution is a "faint Soot" often practiced by 
women on themselves. For a more stalwart or 
realistic finish to the story, Mrs. Keating 
would have hiarcia volunteer to join the ev- 
er present "committee" and then "her career 
would have been started". 


Priscilla Brockman, Canadian writer, wrote 
a lengthy analysis, criticizing the story on 
the grounds of viewpoint and getting inside 
of Marcia. (I think the other contributors in 
@ manner of speaking, have disagreed as re- 
gards the latter charge.) For a story which 
is so brief, Mrs. Page has made her charac- 
ter come alive quite well. 





Concerning the viewpoint, Miss Brockman is 
interesting in her comment: "The author stays 
across the room or out in the hall within eye 
shot of Marcia. Consequently, the reader does 
not get to know any more about Marcia by the 
time the story ends than any of the other wo- 
men in that room, who might be interested in 
observing her actions. The reader is leftdis 
appointed. (That’s a very good point. Ed.) 


"The writer does not realize that whenev- 
er she moves her MC from one location to an- 
other, she must build a pathway along which 
the reader can travel as he follows the iC. 
The reader doesn't like to feel, for example, 
that he's safely standing on the doormat out 
side the front door with the MC one minute, 
and the next he discovers he Ts supposed to 
be upstairs in the guestroom. If the writer 
had begun the second paragraph by saying,"As 
she ascended the carpetted stairway, Marcie 
could hear the voices of two women coming from 
the big bedroom on the right, where Mrs. In- 
nesly had requested her to leave her cost", 
the reader would have swept slong with Mer- 
cia and woulda have formed a mental pictureof 
the upstairs for himself, and would have been 
prepared ve watch the MC's contact with the 
two women." 

What do you think about that? Stop at this 
point and nk, please. Now, I will say my 
piece. I heartily disagree. Miss Brockmanis 
right in principle, but wrong in her detaik 
ed illustration of it. The reader does need 
to be drawn effortlessly along a "pathway". 
But thet pathway must be at all times "sig- 
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nificant” and important. It must not seemto 
the reader to be choked with trivial detail 
that slows the reader. actually, the skill- 
ed author learns to build a pathway that is 
full of holes. He jumps the reader from one 
camera position to another. But the readers 
interest and own sense of participation as a 
cheracter or participating observer carries 
him over the holes without ever being aware 
of them. That is e fundamental technique in 
story-telling thet inexperienced writers, | 
have noticed, find it hard to learn 


Let us look again at Mrs. Page's writing: 


"Firmly renewing her resolve to attend 
meetings, until the experience was so fam- 
iliar to her that she would lose her awk- 
ward embarrassment, she (Marcia, the name 
of the MC, would be better than the pro=- 
noun at this point, I think) timidly poke 
ed the bell button. 


"In the bedroom, where she had been di- 
rected to leave her coat, Marcia linger- 
ed, hoping to drift along with two women 
earnestly talking there. But she began to 
feel like a forlorn puppy...Quickly, she 
left, alone.” 


Now that msy not be “deathless” fiction I 
submit, however, that the reader needs noth 
ing between the revealing action, "She tim- 
idly poked the bell button"(a vivid phrase) 
and "In the bedroom". "Quickly, she left, a- 
lone" completes the chain. Poignantly, humor 
ously, we watch a timid woman, who has been 
defeated once already in the first paragraph, 
face and walk away from her problem. Trivi- 
al, clerifying physical detail such as Liiss 
Brockman suggests, would make of this little 
scene an obvious transcription of life. But 
Mrs. Page has caught the inner essentials. A 
scene reveals the human frailty of the NC. 


I feel strongly that in this case Mrs. P. 
is right and Miss B. wrong. and being eter- 
nally the objective teacher, I have sought, 
I hope without embarrassing either student, 
to dramatize the point through practical il- 
lustrnation of "right" & "wrong". But if Mrs. 
Page is right here, I agree with Murray Hoyt 
that the "pathway" or "line of interest” ts 
broken in the next two paragraphs: 


"In the living room, Marcia sat besidea 
woman she had met. (Met where? and is not 
"In the living room" a week repetition of 
"In the bedroom"? She shoula vary the de- 
vice.) 


",as that your daughter with you in the 
library?" (Go back to the December issue, 


anc see how Murray Hoyt fixed that slivby 
simply introducing specific references to 
Time and Plece.) 

Sue Magee says: "a major improvement would 
be’ to shorten end clarify some of the long- 
er sentences, particularly the first and the 
last. in the second paragraph, the 2 words, 


"hoping' and 'hopefully' in two consecutive 
sentences are repetitive. By reading aloud, 
you discover wrong sounding words & phrases 
which might otherwise be overlooked.” That 
is good advice. It tends also to teach that 
most important technical aid to writers, the 
effective rhythm ana timing of a sentence. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON WORKSHOP CRITICISM 





Now I would like to say a few things about 
workshops and criticism in general. When I 
was a member of the 47 Workshop at Harvard, 
the first professional course A really cre 
ative writing (pleywriting) in this country, 
the only requirement to get free tickets to 
the productions was a written criticism re- 
garding the play produced. The audience was 
largely a professional one, Harvard profes- 
sors, their wives and neighbors, and theat- 
er folk both within and without the Shop. 


At first the comments had to do with most 
everything but the play: the actors,scenery 
and production, etc. Prof. Baker ("G.P." to 
the Crew) belabored the audiences, teaching 
them the importance of constructive, detail- 
ed crestive help to the playwright. Over a 
period of 20 years the criticism deepened « 
became soundly practical. a number of 3road- 
way playwrights cut their eye-teeth in this 
foremost laboratory. Many theater people in 
all parts of the world have expressed their 
debt to the audience, which became an intege 
ral part of the Shop. and professors in oth- 
er lines vied with lawyers, businessmen and 
others for the privilege of having their re- 
actions sharpened by the patient, but often 
frank professor-producer. 


"G.P." never expected miracles. He was of- 
ten surprised and disappointed by a differ- 
ent audience reaction from what he and this 
or that playwright expected. 3ut he was re- 
ceptive. The one response he demanded was— 
honesty and objective truth, as the individ- 
ual playgoer saw it. He had no time for the 
folly of back-patting, or personalities. He 
was interested only in the faith and hope & 
fidelity of his young men and women to their 
dreams. He wasted no sentiment on these. an 
idea must stand up on its own legs in a so- 
phisticated world. If he thought it "said a 
mouthful", he would go all out for it, give 
it its chence to stand or fall on the Work- 
shop sudience's thumbs up or down. and over 
the years veteran producers grew increasing 
ly envious of the reliability of "G.P." and 
his audience barometer. 


In our REWRITE workshops Elva and I begin 
to see the same deeping and strengthening of 
reactions to the mss. exposed for criticism 
here. It takes a good ms. to bring out good 
criticism. and our chief difficulty is lack 
of space. But the number and the quality of 
comments regarding Mrs. Page's short short, 
it seems to me is heartening. Writers have 
begun to realize that they take out so much 
more than they put in. They are looking ov- 
er the mss. more carefully & sharply. Their 
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suggestions are more detailed, yet imply an 
overall understanding that shows a much bet’ 
er grasp of what the writer is trying to do. 
The result is more writers are joining in & 
the individual writers, whose mss. are crit 
icized, get more real, practical teaching I 
hope that all of you will study the comments 
carefully, then reread the story and think, 
a second time about your own reactions to it. 
Scrutinize every line of both the story and 
comments. Think through all the angles, the 
possible interpretations and implicationa a 
real "bull session" of this kind is the way 
to learn how to write. For you train up your 
instinctive reactions to material, and wid- 
en your technical ability to handle it. 


A COMPLIMENT AND SOME GOOD aDVICE 








Maxwell Hamilton, new editor of BLUE BOOK, 
took time out from his busy job to offer us 
a pleasant compliment on our article in the 
November issue regarding what happens, when a 
new editor takes over a magazine. "It seen- 
ed to us," he wrote, "that this hit of advice 
made more sense than anything we have comee- 
cross in a long time. I could wish that this 
bit of wisdom were reprinted and pasted up- 
on the wall in front of every writer in the 
business. It has the professional touch which 
seems to be found so rarely in writers’ mag- 
azines.” 


We are happy to receive this friendly com 
mendation. We are sure that we make our full 
share of editorial mistakes. But if so, its 
not because we do not try always to stressa 
realistic and practical approach to writing 
and selling, and the thoughtful living that 
every writer must do before he can hope suc- 
cessfully to either write or sell. Perhaps 
it is this "try" that makes writers tell us 
increasingly that they consider REWRITE the 
equivalent of an "investment", because they 
find that they earn far more than the small 
$2.00 subscription fee by following out its 
tips. 


At any rate that's the way we want it. We 
try very hard to individualize our news and 
tips to help specific writers. We know that 
if we do this, by the law of averages we'll 
assist many other individual writers, whose 
problems and circumstances are similar, but 
not identical to the ones we have in mind.I 
know for a fact, and could easily count up- 
on the fingers of my hands many more than the 
traditional ten writers, who have made hun- 
dreds of dollars during the past year, just 
by keeping in close touch with us, and have 
benefited by our specific suggestions. 


We urge all writers to write us frequent- 
ly, telling us about their background, what 
they have accomplished or failed to do, the 
reactions and response of editors, etc. It 
is an education to us as editors, and often 
we are able to make a practical suggestion. 
It all comes under the head of writers work 
ing together for mutual profit. It may sound 
"airy fairy”, but we have discovered thatif 


you bet on positive, creative living you'll 
never lose. Some of your seed may fall on a 
fallow spot. You can't always be right. But 
you will be growing, and some of the ground 
you till will be fertile and will result in 
a harvest. The natural inclination, based on 
fear, to retreat into your cellar, to ride out 
the storms, is a fallacious one. The storms 
are always with us. 


One must be prudent, industrious, persis- 
tent and never just sentimentally reckless. 
But if one keeps planning and planting, his 
rewards are assured. Not always in the par- 
ticular direction he expects. Destiny has a 
larger view, greater perspective and overall 
plan than any mere mortal can ever hope hell 
have. But to believe in the buoyant & abun- 
dant life, and to back one's belief with ac- 
tion, that is the very cornerstone of faith 


NEWS FROM HERE aND THERE 





Writers' Workshop, Clarence J. Pfaffenbere 
er, oan Francisco Continuation School, 1554 
Washington St., San Francisco 9, Cal., will 
start a series of monthly writers' "confer- 
ences" we're told by "Pfaff". The idea isto 
have a 4-hour "event with a luncheon at one 
of the more colorful restaurants". It works 
two ways for writers: (1) tuition will very 
pleasantly be free; and (2) the Board of Ed- 
ucations will pay the guest speaker a quite 
satisfactory stipend. Since the number, and 
time of the conferences is limited, "Pfaff" 
is not throwing wide his door on the second 
part of the proposition. But I gather that, 
"if members of the WCS Family know of writ- 
ers (good ones with something interesting & 
helpful to say. Ed.), who live in the Mont- 
erey-del Monte district, or who plan 4 vis- 
it there in the next four or five months,” a 
word to "Pfaff" would not be out of order. 





Bill was asked to offer a few suggestions 
which he was only too glad to do, since hes 
had considerable experience sat conferences, 
for nearly 20 years. and since we hada very 
welcome visit with "Pfaff" several years ago 
when he was judging dogs, not writers, here 
in the ast. 


OUR MODERN POETS, Henry E. Beker, TIMES- 
HERALD, Newport News, Va., is a scholarly & 
once-s-month poetry colunn (largely reprint 
plus comments) edited by one of the WCS Fam 
ily members. Very nicely done. 


The CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 1 Norway 
St., Soston, Mass., 1s a paying market that 
accepts a wide variety of material fromcom- 
petent free lances. The Home Forum page has 
a daily essay or sketch of neture, or human 
nature; and also two brief poems, a pair of 
mood or descriptive pieces. The Woman's pege 
anc the children's page use material, too.a 
filler page uses an anecdote or wise saying 
It goes without saying that you should read 
the paper enough to get the feel of editor- 
ial requirements. There is a week-end maga- 
zine section, too, that uses features. 











CONTESTS SOON TO CLOSE 





CHRISTOPHER Teen-Age Contest, 18 East 48th 
St., NYC 17, ofters $7 prizes totalling the 


sum of $2, gle sens by high school student 
writers on "why" ana "how" a teen-ager ought 
to prepare for a career with a purpose. Febl 


The Christophers have also been offeringa 
prize of gl00 a month for the best letter a 
writer of any age writes about some person- 
al experience of identifying one's self with 
the adventure of living more satisfyingly. 


Folger Shekespesre Library, Washington, D. 
C., ohrere two 5T 500 prizes to encourage a 
pair of writers to do creative scholarship, 
in the field of English civilization in the 
16th & 17th centuries, with particular emphe 
sis on studies in literature. A substantial 
part of the research must be done at Folger 
library. Closes: October 1, 1954. 


MCDERN ROMANCES, Story Contest, 261 Fifth 
ave., s conducting its usual "Con- 
fession" short story contest. "Real LifeSto 
ry Contest”. There are 10 §1,000 prizes for 
stories 12,000 to 20,000 words, and 10 more 
of $500 for 6,000 to 10,000 word stories. A 
4¢ a word rate on acceptance; the balance is 
paid later, if the story wins a prize. Con- 


test closes: Feb. 10, 1952. 





Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th ave., NYC 16,is 
offering a prize for the best book-length, a 
boys' juvenile 45,000 to 80,000 words. BOYS' 
LIFE supplements the publisher! s $1,000 ad- 
vance with an additional g1,000 for lst ser 
ial rights. Closes: Sept. 15, 19052. 





DR. CHRISTIAN AWARD, 17 State St., NYC 4. 
This will be the IIth annual year of a very 
popular program and contest. Top prize is a 
$2,000 cash prize, with mss. for the remsin- 
ing productions for the year usually bought 
from the competing entries. Closes: Feb 29, 
1952. Top writers compete. 





-The Ohio Poetry Society, National Poetry Con 
test, Frances Woodworth Howells, 10501 Miles 
Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio, offers 3 prizes of 
$25, g10 and Honorable Mention, all fora son- 
net (14 lines); and a character sketch (not 
to exceed 20 lines). Similar prizes in both 
classifications. One entry to a contestant, 
and entries must be submitted anonymously— 
marked as to the particular category. This 
contest closes: March 1, 1952. awards will 
be made at the O econd anhrusal—wWriters' 


Conference to be held at the College of Woos 
ter, Wooster, Chio, on Sat., May 9, . 
We believe this Contest and Conference are 
planned steps in a progressive program that 
is being planned by the Chio Poet Societ 
in cooperation with the College ot Wooster. 
It is tacit, but dramatic proof of what po- 
ets& other writers can do to help themselves 
with an active and ably managed writers club 


or group. REWRITE has appleuded all such e 
terprises ana wishes there were more of them 








TWO NEW JUVENILE EDITORS....NEWS 


Garden City Books, Laura Harris, childrens 
editor, Garden City, N. Y. Here is a new ed 
itor and expanding market for "juvenile orig 
inals” in the book field. Helen Hoke is the 
continuing editor for the ea ooks" ser- 
ies. This firm is part of the Doubleday em- 
pire. Laure Harris was editor at Grosset and 
Dunlap for 12 years (juveniles), and @x. sec. 
of the Children's Book Council for 2 years. 
So she is experienced. 











Blue Collar Jobs for a Grubstake. Writers 
often contemplate the best way fo earn eat- 
ing money while they learn to write. While 
it is a question whether anyone can "serve" 
two masters simultaneously, a writer can be 
independent quicker and more fully through- 
out his lifetime, if he knows a trade. It's 
a mistake to think that a nice, clean white 
collar job, or a job in publishing will get 
a writer his chance to write quicker. Peo- 
ple and the varied aspects of living always 
are a writer's basic materials. 





I have always urged writers to learn that 
journalistic touch that makes writing prac- 
tical to an editor. Some experience in news 
writing is invaluable. It is true that mow 
ledge of how an editor thinks, and how mag- 
azines or books are put together, helps the 
writer a great deal. Writing and selling are 
two strands of the same imaginative rope. A 
writer who has to support himself, or has a 
number of family obligations, however, ought 
to get himself a back-log. and it is only a 
bit of good sense to note that brick-layers 
working the average 6-months building seasm, 
can earn more than many professional people 
and still have time off for writing. There 
are numerous other "indispensable" tradesin 
which a man or woman may look for a consid- 
erable amount of leisure time. Two members 
of the wCS Family run summer camps and do a 
good deal of ariting while hibernating in a 
long winter season. The young writer should 
look into this aspect of "security". 


Ingersoll & Brennan, 19 West 55th St., NYC 
19, is a new address. (The firm is a liter- 
ary agency.) 





Abelard Press, Muriel Fuller, 381 4th ave., 
N - A new juvenile book department will 
be developed by Miss Fuller. She is working 
with general trade books, too. For nearly 8 
years she was editor for Thomas Nelsoné&Sons 





Wilfred Funk, Inc., 381 4th Ave., NYC 16, 
has appointed Dorothy L. Parker to the edi- 
torial staff under ponerse. Ses Josep 
Mergolies. While doing pu or McGraw 
Trt Book EULA Pook Co. . she visited the UNH ConFerens= 

Muriel Fuller was a staff member there. Bill 
worke er in the short story field It 
was ae year we helped one of the students t 
make ea sale to Betty Finnan of WOMAN'S Day. 








Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, Md., have 
acquired the Thomas Nelson & Sons medical dep't. 
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HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here are the acceptances reported tous or 
observed by us during the last month: 


Florence M. Davis 
Juvenile Story: 


Mabel I. Huggins 
Article: SeTURE. 
Puzzles: The INSTRUCTOR, CHILDREN'S AC- 
TIVITIES. 





BOYS TODAY. 





Frances Durland 


(Ye) och Press, "Creative Dramatics 
for Children”. Berial: CYIRES TODAY. 


Marjorie S. Scheuer 
oem: New Yor 
er: 


Prize Le Os on TRAVELER. 





Julia Hull Winner 
Juvenile Story: STOR’ PARADE. 





F. Louis Friedman 


article: OOK 
Special assignment: 20th Century-Fox Pict 





Maxine Block (Mrs. Friedman) 
riginal article: READERS' DIGEST. 
Article: FAMILY CIRCLE (picked up for a 


reprint, e 


Peggie Schulz 
articles: C.S.MONITOR, POPULAR GARDENING 
(Also a filler to Latter market.) 





Iva Starr Lennard 
article: Boston Sunday POST (Household- 
page). 








Send in your notes. And tell us your news 
about editors and markets. If all of us re- 
port even a few markets, there is a tremend- 
ous reservoir of timely, sccurate data. It 
can mean a sale or extre sales for you. We 
hope you make a lot of them in 1952. 


Poetry Contests. The ARCHER, Wilfred &El- 
inor H. Brown, 3ox 5507, etory Center Sta, 
North! Hollywood, Cal., has various contests 
closing: Feb. loth, March lst, & May 15th & 
a monthly couplet contest. It is starting a 
series of contests sponsored by "patrons of 
the arts". The first prize in all contests, 
it is stated, is cash, the other books, and 
merchandise. A stamped return envelop brings 
you "one cr more contest sheets”. 








General Note: While we are very glad that 
an increasing number of writers' clubs seem 
to be sponsoring contests of various kinds, 
we urge writers to exercise extreme care in 
considering contests having a string attach 
ed to them. Thus we generally view with sus 
picion any contest requiring an entry fee.a 
club, school, agency, etc., which advertises 
that if you "join", you will be able to com 
pete, or your poems, etc. will be available 
for inclusion in an anthology, should be ex- 
amined with great care as to its background. 
When you buy something, know exactly why. 


ASSORTED NEWS AND COMMENT 


One of the best places to learn to become 
a writer is your hometown newspaper. On ac- 
count of its interest in names of local per 
sons, it will often print what others won't. 
A good, conscientious newspaperman, who has 
got himself a local paper, can be a wonder- 
ful teacher. You can learn from his scalpel- 
like blue pencil. Virginia Sievert makes an 
excellent point when she says that even the 
unpaid piece can highlighta writer's persev- 
erance and "give him confidence, a boost in 
his sagging morsle" at times when the latter 
is low. That's true. 











Recent Additional Exchanges. REWRITE has 
recently been privilege ©O receive promises 
of regular exchenge from The SHORELINER and 
N. H. PROFILES. also from e lat- 
ter specializes in covering the "pen money” 
field. It carries a wide listing of markets 





CHRISTIAN DIGEST, Theodore W. Engstrom,.. 
10 ason «, Newe, Grand Rapids 2, Mich., 
also sent us a recent sample copy. It is re- 
print largely, but uses some original mater 
ial. Valuable to religious writers, because 
it gives them a bird's eye view of the com- 
plete field. 


Magde Brandon reports an unusual reprint- 
reques rom a Japanese high school princi- 
pal, who wishes to use a juvenile story pub- 
lished in PLAYMATE, for a"Japenese-English" 
textbook in Tokyo. No payment offered. Such 
"prestige" items need to be screened rather 
carefully. In the majority of cases writers 
are wise to accept the publicity and help a 
worthy publishing project. But if there isa 
capacity to psy, the author should not bea- 
fraid to demana a nominal royalty payment. 


Story Behind the Story. Florence Davis in 
forms us the juvenile story mentione the 
B.A. column, was sent to CLASSMATE. The ed- 
Ttor considered it too young end turned the 
ms. over to BOYS TODAY (it's another Metho- 
dist publication), which accepted it. Shows 
how some editors help you. 





The CHILDREN'S FRIEND, Mrs. LaVern 4% Parm- 
ley, 59 Bishop's Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
"has 6 new editor,” Mabel I. Huggins states 
Mrs. Parmley, the new e or is assisted by 
"associate editor Miss Mary Jack, who is in 
charge of the editorial office, sand Mrs. L. 
C. Chadwick, who is fiction and poetry edit- 
or an as cherge of the readers who report 


on the mss. submitted. She is a nice person 
to desl with. 








Miss Huggins also spotted a story by Car- 
rie Esther Hammil in the Nov. CHILDRENS Ac- 
° any writers comment on e pleas 
ure they get from seeing published material 
by other members of the WCS Femily. They say 
they feel almost es if if were their accep- 
tance. it is nice to share the team's prog- 
ress. You also can learn something by study 
ing the successful mss. of writers you know 
It helps you to hit the same merkets. 
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A FEATURE FILLER MARKET 





The AMERICAN regularly carries a number of 
filler features, which are open to inexper- 
ienced writers having ideas to fit the var- 
ious departments. Some of these have stayed 
on for years; others are added from time to 
time. Contributors should consult the maga- 
zine just before they send off their mss. 


HELP FOR YOUR HOUSE, The AMERICAN, 640 Sth 
ave., . s is a new feature, start- 
ed in the December issue with about a dozen 
unsigned items by the editor, to show what’ 
wanted; also 8 items by contributors, sign- 
ed and carrying the hometown address. a $10 
payment is made for each item used. 


OPEN DOOR, The AMERICAN, as above. another 
new department. A letter not over 500 words 
about a "Problem you have solved, or regard- 
ing which you seek guidance on. The diffi- 
culty of getting a family together, and the 
problem of getting odd jobs done around the 
house, were the subject of "Family Day” and 
"Nagging Board", respectively in the Decenm- 
ber issue. g25 paid for each letter. 


IT'S THE LaW, The AMERICAN, as above. $5 is 
paid tor each comic or ridiculous local law 
that lends itself to humorous cartooning. an 
oldie. around a half-dozen items monthly. 


WHY DON'T THEY? The american, as above. An- 
other oldie. $5 for each suggestion for the 
new invention that would make for more civ- 
ilized living. Some are humorous. 





CLOSING DATES CN PROSE WORKSHOPS 





No. 8. A Fiction Transition. Not over 150 
words. For full explanation of details, see 
previous issues of REWRITE. Readily avails- 
ble from us (two copies, 25¢.) Closes: Feb. 
10th, 1952. We will pay $l for Those used. 


No. 9. Dramatic Scenario. an emotionaliz- 
ed "teaser" of a story you intend to write. 
Cne that will make 4n editor bite. We hope 
that some of the stories developed as a re- 
sult of this Workshop, will subsequently be 
sold. Not over 100 words. $1 vill be paid— 
for any used. Closes: apr. lUth, 1952. 








No. 10. a Feature Filler. In not over 50u 
words (it snould be less), something an ed- 
itor will wish to use to fill some white pap 
er. Choose your own slant. Make it a memor- 
able piece of writing. Any kind of a filler 
permitted. gl. paid for one. we hope others 
will sell. Closes: May 10th, 1952. 


question Box. Send in your yuestions They 
wi é answered in the March issue. Dead- 
line: February 10th, 1952, 

"The Club Meeting” by Emily Page drew out 
a really tremendous response from writers & 
many of the analyses were excellent. A num 


ber I disagreed with. But that helps an au- 
thor to clear her own mind. Keep it up: 








BEHIND THE EDITORIaL DOCR 


The VICTORIAN, Robert K. Doran, Lackawan- 
na, N. Y. S popular editor's many friends 
will be saddened, as we were, to learn that 
late in November he was operated on and his 
able secretary, Mrs. Josephine Pilkington, a 
long time office associate, was still taking 
care of his mail at the end of the first week 
in December, 








The Columbia University Press and the J.B. 
Lippincott Co. are teaming up on the revis- 
6a edition of "The Columbia Lippincott Gaz- 
etteer of the World", which is over 100 years 
old and has not been revised since 1905. It 
will approximate 5,000,000 words and 130,000 


entries. Price: $47.50 until publication in 
late april, then $50. 











One Way to Reduce the H. C. of L. Feder- 
al Trade Commissioner John Carson, able and 
respected public official, stated recently, 
that "Consumers would benefit by lower com- 
modity prices if the truth about business mar 
gins were more widely publicized.” He added 
that "The greatest obstacle FIC faces is the 
apparent boycott by leading newspapers (ex- 
erted through their editors' blue pencils!) 
against using the economic facts revealed by 
the Commission's business research." 








The implication behind Mr. Carsons thought 
is, of course, that the advertisers wouldn't 
like this kind of news; might even threaten 
to withdraw their patronage. This is a sub- 
tle kind of danger to our much vaunted free 
dom of the press, and one that any writeris 
likely to stumble on and be affected by. No 
paper that represents millions of dollarsof 
invested capital, as too many do today, can 
be entirely free of this overhanging shadow. 
It is something to think about seriously. 


LIGHT & LIFE PRESS, Helen E. Hull, Assist 
Ed., Story Papers, Winona Lake, Ind., wrote 
a member of the WCS Family recently. that,"We 
print our story papers for another denomin- 
ation, as well as our own, under their ‘im- 
print'. This particular denomination are con- 
scientious objectors as far as war is concem- 
ed, so I have to keep in mind, in buying sto- 
ries, not to take one that seems to approve 
war." Miss Hull added that as of Dec. 10th 
she was meking up her Easterpapers. To give 
you an idea of how far shead she works. 





Professional Fallacy. Every so often it's 
necessary to smashan old half-truth, stress- 
ead so much by certain critics or "critic-a- 
gents". Namely, that because they write, or 
have published books, they are better crit- 





ics than the next chap (snob appeal). (This 
sales appeal is rather laughable when it is 
sometimes noticed that the publisher proves 
to be a comparatively unknown, or even van- 
ity house.) Fact is, very few persons write 
and teach equally well. You tend to be eith- 
er creative or critical. The good teacher, a 
man or woman who can show you your faultsis 
your best bet every time. Writers cmt always! 
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THIS MONTH'S NEW BOOKS 


THERE'S MONEY IN PICTURES. Leo Solomon. Funk 
agnalis Co. An important book for 
free lance writers. The author is now attach 
ed to the State Dep't., but formerly a fea- 
tured member of the staff of the NY TIMES & 
AP. It is full of specific facts, lnow-how 
and background experience every writer will 
benefit from absorbing. It is surprising to 
most of us how many of the great pix 'beats' 
have been scored by amateurs. A 
CLUB Selection. 





THIS FASCINATING ANIMAL WORLD. Alan Devoe. 

Traw- ook Co. . Written in fac- 
tual, question-and-answer manner by an exper 
ienced naturalist, this book makes no silly 
attempt to glamorize the wonders of nature. 
There are no anecdotes, but thousands of in- 
teresting facts. The author constantly stems 
back to the curiosity he experienced in his 
youth. Should be very valuable to any writ- 
er, but especially for those in the juvenile 
field, where writing about animals is basi- 
cally a bread-and-butter theme. 


THE TAPESTRY OF ETERNITY. Nellie E. Friend. 
Philosophical Library. $2.75. The fifth box 
by a member of the WCS Family, who has cre- 
ated a public fora series of Messsetsenal & 
carefully thought out discussions of spirit 


ual living. This one concerns a layman's the 
ories about immortality. It's stimulating. 





JAMES PARTON, Father of Modern Biography... 
On Be ower. versity Press $4. 
50. This is more than the life of an author 
of biography; it's the exciting story of an 
early American free lance, who was quite as 
much an excellent scholar. It describes in- 
timately his relations with editors and pub- 
lishers and men of letters. The index reads 
like a "who's Who?" of celebrated personal- 
ities in the time of say, William Dean How- 
ells. You are missing some ng if you do 
read it. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 





TWO GOOD BOCKS AND a HINT 





THE ART OF USEFUL WRITING. Walter Pitkin... 
$0.00. This is one of the basic books which 
free lance writers ought to read. For fea- 
ture writers and those interested in filler 
pieces it is particularly helpful. It is ome 
of the most used books in the WCS Library. 


ARTICLE WRITING & MARKETING. Geo. L. Bird.. 
jo.ol0. This Is another very helpful book by 
a professor of journalism. It is especially 
valuable because of its emphasis on practi- 
cal selling. 








Here's a tip: there are a number of book- 
sellers who specialize in "remainders", the 
books publishers have not been able to "un- 
load". Some of these stores are wholesalers 
and some deal directly with the retail buy- 
ers. Some advertise in the N.Y. papers, and 
the PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY. From them you can wy 
useful background books at 30¢ on the dollar 





TWO POINTS CF VIEW 





We were privileged to see the letters that 
passed between the editor ofawriter's publi- 
cation recently and a writer, who question- 
ed the reputability of some of the advertis 
ing accepted by the magazine. Since this is 
@ recurring problem, and one that deeply af- 
fects the well being of writers, we believe 
it is in the public interest to show you the 
two points of view without indulging in any 
personalities. So here are the two sides: 


The Editor: 


"On the advertising to which you object— 
here's my attitude. With your experience in 
publishing (the writer is a professional of 
many years' standing. Ed.), I'm sure you re 
alize that a magazine, such as ours, could not 
possibly exist without advertising. at the 
moment, we have to consider our financial sit- 
uation first; and as a result, we carry ad- 
vertising from firms who logically advertise 
in a medium such as — . As we both know, same 
of these firms occasionally indulge in prac 
tices we would both call unethical. 


"I dislike these practices as much as you 
do, I'm sure. Eventually, when the magazine 
is better established, we hope to be able to 
do something about the situstion. I thinkwe 
will be able to accomplish something. We'll 
certainly have a crack at it, which is more 
than any of the other writers' magazines—— 
with the exception of REWRITE, have done to 
date.” 


The Writer: 


"I admire your frankness about your adver 
tising and to my knowledge you are the first 
editor that ever had the guts to admit that 
to exist it was necessary to accept 2 and 
all advertising. after reading Better si- 


ness Bureau reports on many of the advertis 
érs in the help-to-the-writer (7?) press Ive 
often wondered how you writer magazine edit- 
ors sleep at night. 


"I fail to see how after allowing all the 
frauds to 'take' your readers and build ill- 
will for ——, you will be able to cast them 
aside. and I think there are countless writ 
ers who would gladly pay $5.00, or more, per 
year for a real writers’ publication that put 
the writer FIRST.” 


This problem strikes at the very roots of 
publishing and true freedom of the press. It 
is true that increasing costs are threaten- 
ing real freedom by making it impossible to 
finance important magazines without subsidy 
which inevitably comes easiest from unethi- 
cal advertisers. 


We sympathize with the above editor. and 
we agree wholeheartedly with the writer. You 
cannot let a worm get into an apple and ex- 
pect it to remain pure. Those who play with 
pitch, will become defiled. Actually, there 
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is only one writers' magazine which censors 
its advertisers. and a few of its advertis- 
ers are open to objections by those seeking 
the complete safety of writers. Another mag- 
azine, that frankly accepts advertising up- 
on the above-mentioned basis, apparently is 
not finding even that method of financing a 
cure-all, because on occasion it is combin- 
ing issues (two being issued as one). 


REWRITE, although happy to be singled out 
as the one writers' magazine with the cour- 
age to refuse all advertising, is fully re- 
cognizant of its own limitations. Its oir- 
culation is small; it is not a profitablea- 
terprise. Few editors would be interestedor 
willing to devote the time and thought to it 
that is necessary to keep it afloat for the 
going on 12 years, that its present editors 
have given to it. We doubt that even for $5 
any commercial publisher could offer as much 
real personal and individualized thought to 
his readers' well being as does REWRITE and 
that represents no blowing of our own horn. 


We can only agree with the writer whom we 
have quoted above, that a thoroughly honest 
and free writers' magazine is essential for 
the best interests of writers. We know that 
we do not do all that should be done by such 
a@ publication. We haven't the time or capi- 
tal. We can only be thankful that we ownour 
limited independence and are not the slaves 
of any advertisers. The day there is a nec- 
essary change in that scheme of things this 
magazine, REWRITE, will cease publication... 
In the meantime, we hope that every writer, 
editor, teacher and other person in and out 
the craft of writing, who believes there is 
need of such a publication, will support it 
and share with us the privilege of extending 
its sphere of helpfulness. 


AN EDITOR SHOWS HIS METAL 





LITERARY FLORIDA, EB.S.Johnson, Box 3012... 
Tampa, Fla., (largely staff-written & a pay 
on publication market) has extended all sub- 
scriptions one month because of the alleged 
"sorry printing and too numerous typograph- 
ical errors in the November issue". (You've 
got to hand it to a publisher like that. He 
has the courage of his convictions. ) 





Incidentally, after more than two years— 
following its publication—LITERARY FLORIDA 
acknowledges obliquely that ac neh", a 
novel about a horse laid agsinst a Floridi- 
an background, is the work of one of its own 
"staff writers and editors". A REWRITE re- 
porter has learned from an unimpeachable and 
believed-to-be relisble source, that the in- 
itials of this editor concealed behind pen- 
name "John Calvin Starr", are "E. S. J." 





To POINT UP. This means to FOCUS & UNDER- 
SCORE certain dramatic or meaningful “"high- 
Tights" or points of emphasis in your story 
or article or poem. By eliminating, select- 
ing and intensifying detail at any place in 
the ms., you point up and "load". 


YOU NEED "LINE OF INTEREST" 





It's an old and well worn criticism, but, 
unfortunately, a necessary one nevertheless 
Too many of the mss. we read, irrespectiveof 
whether they are fiction or non-fiction, are 
lacking in "narrative drive". To use a more 
explicit phrase, they are dull because ones 
interest is not directed and drawn along the 
line of interest that is visible to the hu- 
man eye. "Line of interest", according to a 
great technicien, W. Somerset Maugham is the 
most important basic thing in any kind, and 
type of writing. 





This is because there must always bea re- 
lation of some sort between any given part of 
ams. and those which precede or follow it. 
And most inexperienced writers have only the 
vaguest sort of plan behind their story, ar- 
ticle or poem. They have been struck by the 
effect they wish to achieve, and they hurry 
to get it down on paper. They don't examine 
the whole idea as they work it up and build 
the relations into an integrated whole. The 
various parts simply stand by themselves as 
interesting scenes or paragraphs. But they 
do not tie together. 


As we have said in the previous column, a 
Signal part of the writer's job is to Select, 
Bliminate and, above all, Intensify. But he 
cannot do this unless he has a good plan of 
the single, concentrated effect he wants to 
have on the reader's mind and emotions. and 
to achieve that effect with the most punch, 
every inch of the ms. must bear upon it, be 
constantly and continually pushing home the 
idea. The reader must see the idea that mo- 
tivates and illumines the whole ms. That is 
why we constantly reiterate the necessity é& 
importance of an "editorial purpose” behind 
any piece of writing. 


It is not a matter of "telking loud". You 
won't move a reader nearly so much by melo- 
drama as you will by organizing your mater- 
ial so that there is physical and mental or 
emotional movement forward in the piece. If 
the reader is drawn subtly forward, if heis 
able to "add up" the significance of the ex 
perience, then there is "narrative drive’ a 
reacer's interest must not be allowed to die 


YES, WE STILL HAVE MS. ENVELCPS 





The response to our announcement that our 
supply of envelops is dwindling and wort be 
renewed, was phenomenal. Even before REWRITE 
had reached the West Coast orders began ar- 
riving. They have come steadily all through 
the month. This is only natural because our 
prices based on volume buying, have been far 
below the ordinary prices of most stationery 
stores. This flood of business is flattering 
but it will not alter our plan to spend our 
time more fully on our counselling work for 
writers. 


We still have LaRGE (flat) envelops, and 
plenty of the SMAII fone fold) envelops. 
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SOME TECHNICAL KNOW-HOW 


Two Sales Instead of One. Here is a prac- 
tical example of how to do it. Helen Lang- 
worthy made a sale of an article recently ts 

RANK. "You might be interested to know 
that this was Jules Verne,” she writes. "You 
saw the rejection from — earlier. I had 
thought he would appeal more to a Catholic 
publication, but he did sell toa Protestant 
paper. Incidentally, Y first dug up the ma- 
terial on him for a breezy article that sold 
to the STATE JOURNAL (Mich.) Then the idea 
Occurred to me a e made a big attempt to 
keep from going 'commercial', so I thought he 
would be good for a write-up for a religious 
publication. Although the article was not a 
particularly religious one. and it soldi” 








We have consistently advised writers that 
biographical material is always interesting 
and quite salable, if it is handled journa- 
listically. For newspapers you need only an 
entertaining (readable) style, backed up by 
a local or timely interest. If your man was 
once related to the circulation area in some 
way (perhaps his great granddaughter is one 
of the prominent residents), or if his once 
ridiculed dreams become accepted, or the an- 
niversary of his birth or death was an even 
hundred years ago, you've got a news-peg to 
hang a yarn on. 


For magazines on the contrary, you need a 
more significant interest in his character, 
achievement, etc. A perspective on history. 
As Mrs. Langworthy points out, a religious, 
or moral theme, for the juveniles an impor- 
tant revelation of character, principle, or 
of the great wide world the young reader is 
entering. All of which adds up to the fact, 
that you cant resell the same article merely 
by changing every other word or so, or just 
by adding a few new facts. But you oan very 
easily by thinking through your material ami 
seeing how absorbingly interesting it can be 
for an entirely different audience. In oth- 
er words, you reslant it. Change the empha- 
sis. 


"Commercial" vs. "Vanity" Printing. I saw 
an interesting statement in the catalog the 


Antioch Press issues about its bookg. Here 
Tt is: 





An expanded program of publishing new titles is under- 
way and the Antioch Press is always interested in hearing 
from authors about their book manuscripts. The trend in 
the larger commercial publishing field today is toward large 
editions of relatively “sure things.” Much important writing 
is in danger of going unpublished because its market poten- 
tialities are limited. The Antioch Press is interested in such 
writing. It hopes to help fill the gaps between popular books 
and highly specialized ones, between the intelligent layman 
and the scholar. 


Now this does not mean that Antioch is in 
a mood to accept every book sent to it. Mr. 


oseuen =ppapney the editor, told me quite 
recently at production commitments causea 


lag between acceptance and publication usu- 
ally of around 8 to 10 months. But Antioch 
is associated with antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Its one of the outstanding lib- 
eral small colleges in the country. antioch 
Press therefore, enjoys a high prestige. it 
used to publish one of the best writers mage 
azines. 





Now like most university presses, antioch 
does some commercial printing. Besides col- 
lege catalogs and scholarly journals, it is 
glad to do occasional privately issued books 
Strictly speaking, this is "vanity" publish- 
ing. But with this difference: you engage a 
fine printer, equipped to distribute books, 
and with a reputation that will not cause a 
reviewer to pass your book by. 


The thought occurred to me that poets and 
others who have books they are eager to get 
published, would be in much safer hands and 
would not get their own fingers burned,if & 
when they consulted editors such as Freeman 
Champn ey instead of the usual run of adver- 

sing “vanity” presses. 


This reminds me that we have recently seen 
the latest memorandums from the NYC BBB re- 
garding two of the largest advertising van- 
ity presses. One is now controlled by a man 
against whom the Federal Trade Commission is 
sued a cease and desist order prohibiting a 
number of misrepresentations (in connection 
with an earlier enterprise), and ordering a 
clerification of other misrepresentations— 
which the FTC considered injurious toa pubd- 
lisher of Teference books, and a radio show. 





Regarding the other press the Better Bus- 
iness Bureau reports, "Our file is defrinite- 
y not free from complaints. The substanceof 
these complaints is similar. In each case the 
complainant asserts that the —— (firm nan- 
ed) had given assurance that the submitted ms 
indicated literary merit and that it was the 
opinion of the —— (firm mentioned) that the 
work was saleable. Clients obviously believe 
these statements because they pay over sub- 
stantial sums of money in what they thought 
was a cooperative plan for publishing.” The 
BBB finishes this report by stating that in 
the face of little or no sale, the firm of- 
fers the statement that it "lived up to the 
letter of its agreements", and held that itwas 
not its fault that there was no public "de- 
mand for the published bock". and the BBBin 
@ separate paragraph warns that "All persons 
contemplating doing business with this con- 
cern should carefully read and be sure they 
fully understand any contract entered into” 
with it. (WCS will advise any writer free.) 


We have withheld the names of these firms 
because it is not our policy to publicizear 
malign any service offered to writers. Our 
only interest lies in reporting the writing 
& selling field so that writers may hope to 
get a dollar's worth of value for each dol- 
lear they invest. and to get competent help, 
if they desire to publish theirmss. privately. 
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SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF PLOTTING 





The fundamental principle of Dramatic Con- 
flict plus Continuity, as represented by Or- 
ganized Forward Movement, is the basic lew of 
all writing. You may think it cramps you or 
prevents you from using to the full your i- 
deal gift of genius. But you can no more a- 
void or escape it than you can tell the sun 
to stop shining, or the moon to move in the 
opposite direction. This principle applies, 
whether you appreciate it or not, to factu- 
al writing as well as fiction. Unless writ- 
ers continue to draw the reader steadily a- 
heed, there can be no satisfying response— 
for either the reader or the writer. 

















Conflict plus Continuity is as fundamental 
as breathing in and out. If we do not do it, 
we die. If we do not give the reader a prob- 
lem, his interest dies. There may be a few, 
who think they wish only to read about hap- 
py folk with no problems. But you just give 
them one such story after another. See how 
long they can endure that diet. People who 
crave that sort of romantic, unreal life for 
the characters they read about, do so part- 
ly because they like people; and partly be- 
cause they are instinctively reacting their 
distaste for combat. No one likes to fight. 
Everyone thinks it would be wonderful never 
again to have to figure how to meet respon- 
sibilities. But just take those responsibil- 
ities away and see what happens. 


I have known several rich men who committ- 


ed suicide because a life of complete ease, 


with no useful job, became such a bore. One 
of these was perhaps my closest chum when I 
was a very young chap. No, we have to inte- 
erate ourselves with life by living strong- 
ly and vitally. And that means struggle. To 
a degree you might say that even in poetry, 
there is a feeling of restlessness, discov- 
ery and adjustment to environment. Certain- 
ly, one of the first things any teacher will 
tell you is to get the lift of surprise and 
change into your final line. 


Let us think in terms of a scene fora mo- 
ment. I'll take a news item at random. Sev- 
eral days ago an inept hold-up man tried to 
rob a theater cashier here in the metropol- 
itan area. He demanded the money, the girl's 
first reaction was fright, but then she be- 
gan to parry and delay. She started turning 
over pennies, nickels, dimes. The man, angry 
at this subterfuge, told her to hurry. She 
fumbled at the larger pile, thus distrecting 
his attention while she kicked a box out of 
sight. As the scene developed he grew nerv- 
ous, she calmed down. He lost control while 
she began to dominate, not all at once, but 
a little at a time. The suspense fore spec- 
tator increased steadily. What seemed a lost 
cause, became more and more an even fight. 


Do you see how in this isolated scene the 
steps developed, one by one? What he did in 
turn caused her to do something. The relat- 
ion between them subtly changed because of a 


movement within each of them in opposite di- 
rections. Dramatic change. Smotional trans- 
ition. And yet there was no personal tie-up 
between them. It was an impersonal relation 
with no individualized feeling for the oth- 
er by either one, 


This latter characteristic is one of very 
greet importance, because it is the differ- 
ence between life and drama, between a cas- 
ual scene or episode such as this one and a 
dramatic scene that is part of an organized 
sequence or continuity. In a dramatic scene 
cheracters do not just happen to meet. They 
meet because of the inexorable flow of give- 
and-take, of cause and effect set up by the 
author's arrangement of the basic premises. 


In simple language, Cause and Effect, plot 
action, grow out of the emotional relations. 
and these sre the end product of the condi- 
tions the author spells cut as to who, what, 
where and why the cheracters are. But these 
mental and emotional relations are infinite 
ly more complex and flexible than most writ- 
ers are ever aware. This is because each of 
these relations is a two-way affair, as weve 
observed in the simple little episode cf the 
gunman and girl. He started it, but a woman 
is unpredictable, and so is a man when he's 
bitten off more than he can chew. 


Most of us who try to spin plots, sre apt 
to think in terms of only one character. If 
the purpose of s story is to allow the reaed- 
er to identify himself with a character and 
to live vicariously that character's exper- 
ience, it is the tendency on the part of the 
author to identify himself too much with his 
MC. In real life we are encased in one body 
and cannot shift about or see, except in our 
mind's eye how the other fellow lives, feels 
and thinks. That is the edvantage of fiction 
But strangely, we authors hate to use to the 
full this freedom of the spirit, this abil- 
ity to look down from above sna graphically 
appreciate how both the gunman and the girl 
feel inside. That is what fiction enables a 
reader to do. And it also gives the author, 
with imagination, e lot more power to fineigle 
with a situation than he can in real life. 


Do you realize the immense possibilities? 
It works out in a precise arithmetical pro- 
gression. With only two characters, you are 
limited to two relationships. How he feels, 
and how she feels. By changing the charact- 
er of each one of the two persons only very 
slightly, you can give the situations quite 
different twist or development. But you are 
still limited to two mental and emotional re 
lationships. But suppose you have three ac- 
tors in your story. Automatically, you have 
six (6) possible relations to play with. Do 
you see how this widens the scope of a plot 
when you keep in mind that you still can al- 
ter the individual characteristics of all 3 
of the people? And when you heve four cher- 
acters, you have 12 possible relations! and 
five gives you 20 relations. Six gives 3!. 
Get a pencil and really learn to plot! 





